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A TRIP ABROAD. 

BY PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 



I have been asked to describe the impressions formed during 
my recent visit to Europe. I do not pretend to possess the subtlety 
of our great author, Hawthorne, or the balanced wisdom of 
Emerson, as shown in his incomparable book, " English Traits." 
But perhaps my mind, moulded to business and saturated with 
worldly affairs, will reflect a light which, if commonplace in com- 
parison with theirs, may not be entirely devoid of interest. 

If I liked London and the English people before, I had 
during my last visit a chance that was unparalleled to test 
and like them still more. I doubt if I am an exception among 
Americans in saying that the English, with all their differ- 
ences from Americans, with all their slow conservatism, and, no 
doubt, certain insular prejudices, are a more interesting people 
than those of any other nation in the world. They have 
some ideas that seem curiously absurd to us ; they do certain 
things because they always did do them and can't conceive of any 
better way to accomplish the results aimed at. 

But they have a strong and positive character ; perhaps all 
the stronger on account of their tenacity to old customs. They 
stand up for their rights as we Americans do not. If anything 
goes wrong, they struggle and contest points until justice is done 
and wrong is righted. And in saying that, after all, their best 
traits are more closely allied to ours than those of any other 
people, it is what I should have said years ago, and long before I 
married an English wife. 

There is something interesting, too, if it is occasionally ridic- 
ulous, in their subservience to ancient manners and laws. They 
will not let you marry your deceased wife's sister yet, nor any- 
body's sister after 12 o'clock noon ; but if you have had the 
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privilege of crossing certain estates by a turnstile, or in any way, 
for a long period, — no matter what great lord owns the estate, — 
you can keep on doing it, and nobody can stop you. Justice and 
right, as they understand these things, are Avith them irrepeal- 
able. This idea, however, sometimes brings them into a strange 
attitude toward certain questions. The long debate in the 
House of Lords not long since on the chasing of hares over farms 
covered with growing crops, promiscuously and without respect 
to the crop-owner's rights, is rather an anomaly. It is wonderful 
to an American, who only expects his Congress to quarrel over 
something as important as the tariff, to see this minor question 
so arouse and convulse a great and intelligent nation. 

So small a matter as a game law is settled here often, at least 
in part, by the supervisor of a township in certain States ; or in 
the last resort, by a State legislature. In England the subject 
touches the immemorial rights of the aristocratic class, and is, 
apparently, as serious a thing to them as the partition of Poland 
was to the civilized world when it took place. Therefore it com- 
mands the most serious attention of what is, perhaps, the most 
august legislative body in the world. 

I told a writer for Hurray's Magazine, who asked me my 
opinion of London, that I knew London pretty well before he was 
born. During my stay there in 1844 I availed myself of my 
editorial faculty, then freshened by practice, to send a considera- 
ble series of letters about the city to a New York journal. It was 
a great and wonderful city nearly half a century ago. But it is a 
marvel now. Another such hive of human beings does not cer- 
tainly exist on the earth. I believe it is admitted that the esti- 
mated populations of the great oriental cities — never accurately 
ascertained by any intelligent census — have always been greatly 
exaggerated. I am sure, at any rate, that London is easily the 
greatest city that is or ever was. 

In my correspondence from there written so long ago and 
referred to above, I described what I found — the heart of English 
hospitality. And I had its favor repeated for me over and over 
again. 

One of the most durable and constant impressions that I have 
got from London, and from England too, is the solidity of every- 
thing there. The English people do not believe in shams or sham 
work. Their docks and public monuments, and all their public 
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works, express a sense of permanence. They are built, appar- 
ently, to hold the planet down, and to stay. If it is a seat in the 
park or a watering-trough you are noticing, it is no less thoroughly 
made than the Thames Embankment. Indeed, the trough and the 
seat will be found hewed out of solid stone. 1 said, many years 
ago, when I was abroad, that Paris makes a thing to last for a 
day, America makes it to last a week, but England makes it to last 
forever. They have good roads, — far better than ours, — but they 
do not take to light road wagons like ours. The frames of some 
of their vehicles are as heavy as, if not heavier than, the balloon 
frames we put in our houses. 

And how ashamed it makes one of New York to see, as one 
does in London, the smooth and well-paved streets, and carriages 
going over them equipped with rubber tires to deaden the noise ! 
Asphalt is now the common pavement, and the one most pre- 
ferred, although certain streets are macadamized in a fine and 
thorough way. The asphalt pavement becomes so smooth that 
the horses, when they go down a hill over which it lies, do not 
lift up their feet, but slide — almost skate — down the inclination. 
Their intelligence has taught them that this is the easiest and 
most practicable way. On the other hand, horses that have never 
been away from a prairie, or extremely level country, do not learn 
the use of the breeching on a harness, and go down hill, if they 
are ever removed to a country of different topography, without 
attempting to hold back, and without knowing how. 

The business day in London with business men is extremely 
brief. From 10 to 4 it lasts ; and in the commercial exchanges 
perhaps it is even briefer. But it must not be supposed that 
business men are inefficient there. On the contrary, their 
methods and system are so arranged with reference to doing 
things without delay or long talking that they accomplish a 
marvellous amount. They do not dicker like the Yankee or the 
Hebrew. They almost invariably stick to one price, and make 
that plainly apparent to whoever inspects their goods. If they 
give a discount, it is usually a regular one offered for cash or 
subject to amount of sales. They expect you to trade if you 
make them unlimited trouble ; for they feel that they are 
prepared to give you no reasonable excuse for refusing to 
do so. 

Another business trait with the London shopman is that he 
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shuts off business conversation with the shutting-up of his shop. 
Outside of that you may meet him on any occasion and not know 
or be able to guess what his business is. 

The Englishman is a notable diner-out. He can eat more 
dinners than Ohauncey Depew goes to, to make false motions over, 
and partake of something of all of them. He goes to several on 
a single night. He has a eupepsy that is marvellous and 
ostrich-like. It makes no difference to what class or order he 
belongs, — he is a regular diner-out. He is often engaged for a 
week or ten days ahead, so that if you wish to give a dinner in 
England, you must make all arrangement for your invitations a 
long way in advance. 

Getting up late is the English rule. It was said that Dr. John- 
son never saw the sun rise, and that the poet Thomson spent a 
good part of the day in bed. But with some abatement of these 
perhaps extreme cases, the statements are very deceptive. I 
actually knew a wealthy Englishman many years ago — a Londoner 
— who told me he never got up until 5 p. m. All his activities 
occurred from that hour to far on in the morning, — so far that 
perhaps he did — what it was said Dr. Johnson did not do — occa- 
sionally see the sun rise. 

I was invited to more dinners in London on this last visit 
than all the space in a magazine would enable me to describe. 
The actor Irving is a somewhat famous dinner-giver, and 
he attracts about his mahogany any number of literary men, 
artists, and other notabilities. He dines and gives his dinners at 
a quarter past eleven at the Beefsteak Club, which is next door to 
his own theatre. The Lord Mayor, with his huge golden chain, 
the symbol of his authority, is often to be seen among Irving's 
guests. When Irving asked me to dine with him, I told him his 
hour was altogether too late for my habits or my health. " Oh," 
said he, " you can leave as early as two, though the rest of us will 
remain until after four." 

A dinner in England must be served with wines or it would 
not be a dinner. Smoking is, of course, a sequel. As I did not 
attempt to impose my different habits upon those who were about 
me, I simply adhered to them and looked on without moralizing 
in a way that would be impolite, ineffective, and unsuitable. I 
once met a prominent English bishop who was a teetotaler, like 
myself, and he said that, although he did not drink wines and 
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intended to abstain from them, he always provided them at his 
own table for those who did not abstain. 

One of my pleasantest experiences in England was in meeting 
the daughter and husband of Jenny Lind. I dined with Mr. 
Goldschmidt, and we had many old and tender recollections to 
interchange. He has a house in London and a country house, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Maude, has a country house near by his 
own. Mrs. Maude's husband holds some government office. 
She herself reminded me somewhat of her mother, whose vocal 
power has to some extent been inherited by her. Jenny Lind's 
only other child is an officer in the army. 

I want to say here, as a matter of interest and justice, that 
Mr. Goldschmidt is a most delightful and worthy man. There 
was a period, many years since, when a number of baseless and 
cruel stories about him were circulated through the foreign press, 
and they were carefully copied and widely disseminated in our 
own country. He did himself the justice to show their falseness 
in a court of law, and to fully vindicate himself. Indeed, it 
was proved that, instead of squandering his wife's money, as was 
alleged, it was doubled in amount in his hands. Everything 
else that was said unfavorably of him was also utterly without 
foundation. 

Jenny Lind died very rich, being a millionaire. But it is 
not generally known, I suppose, that every dollar of her Ameri- 
can earnings was bequeathed to educational institutions or benevo- 
lent foundations in Sweden, the city of Stockholm getting the 
lion's share. She was, in fact, the soul of benevolence, and 
possibly was a little too easily touched by human sympathy, for 
she was always giving and could not resist benevolent acts. Even 
good-hearted people need to use a wise discretion in giving, or 
must risk being imposed upon sometimes. I always called her an- 
gelic, in thinking of her boundless sympathy and her good deeds. 

The English people, though so much like us and so much 
unlike us, — and for that reason, — deserve and will repay much 
study. I think I can see plainly enough that America within 
recent years has become a specially interesting country to 
them. They have not yet fully learned our geography; but since 
the close of our Civil War we have gained immensely in their 
recognition and respect. They never tire of asking questions 
about us. Many of our ways they take kindly to and are in- 
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clined to adopt. It has been hard for them to perceive the point 
of an American joke, and when you are telling them a series of 
stories, they often do not see the point of one until it is dis- 
missed and the next one is well under way. But this is not true 
of all of them. I found not a few who were as quick to see the 
pith of a narrative in our broad style as an American audience 
would be. And when they do see it, their enjoyment is un- 
bounded and heartily expressed. 

It may be said, to be sure, that Americans do not always 
notice the hilariousness of the English witty paper. The notable 
London Punch seems to many of our countrymen slow ; and yet 
it is full of ability and keenness. Wit and humor have, of 
course, national forms and variations. But Punch has no small 
foreign and American circulation, and such celebrated English 
humorists as Thomas Hood and Douglas Jerrold are instantly 
understood wherever our common language is spoken. 

In travelling on the highway, the English have, as is well 
known, an opposite way from ours of turning out where two 
vehicles meet. And I think it is much more rational than ours. 
The driver there turns to the left when he passes you, as you must 
do in driving past him. This gives the two drivers a much better 
chance of avoiding accidents, for they can each see the exact situ- 
ation and the distance between the vehicles. I said one day to 
the driver of a cab : " I see you always turn to the left." " Yes," 
said he, "but those fools over in France turn to the right." 
"Well," said I, "we Americans are just the same kind of 
fools." 

Free as the government of England is in all essential particu- 
lars, it does not in some respects carry freedom to recklessness in 
the way we often do here. Its laws and regulations for public safety 
are more strict than ours. The English make human life and its 
preservation a more serious and constant concern than we do. In 
a public hall the seats must not be too closely packed, and the 
aisles and modes of egress must be numerous and broad. In a 
thousand ways, in fact, England takes pains that one man's 
liberty shall not make another man's, or the public's, safety and 
comfort suffer from his caprice or greed. It is a feature that 
we ought to admire, and that we must learn to copy before our 
population becomes as dense as that of the British Islands. 

I had a pleasant experience when I lectured in Lord Aber- 
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deen's Indian saloon, in his Grosvenor Square palace. A full 
audience came, at half a guinea a head, simply — so far as my part 
went — to hear me tell stories. These were drawn from an un- 
limited repertory which I have, and they are all of the Yankee 
stamp. Lord Aberdeen was industriously active and persistent 
in looking after the entertainment, which was given for the ben- 
efit of the Irish Home Charities, for which good cause it netted 
£70 — in our currency $350. 

I have often indulged myself in telling stories, and have been 
led to believe that it is a form of communicating with the public 
that suits my faculties and temperament. To me cheerfulness is 
a gospel as much as it was to Mark Tapley, and I like to cultivate 
it in times of disaster, as well as in the days of prosperity. How- 
ever it may be, I seemed to be able to interest the English in 
stories that were not of their home-made pattern, until I was 
called upon everywhere in public and private to relate some of 
my anecdotes. The more preposterous they were the better they 
were enjoyed. 

So far my talk has omitted the country in England, and has 
been devoted mainly to intercourse had in London. On this last 
visit of mine I went into the country but a little distance and 
only a few times, as the winter season, as well as my business, de- 
tained me in town. But the English country is the place for a 
charming sojourn at the proper time of year. When everything 
is green and growing, no country is more beautiful or attractive 
than England. Man covers it so closely that it is all kept as cult- 
ured and humanized as a garden. The rains keep it moist, and 
extensive and persistent treatment with the plow, scythe, and 
hoe make it a paradise to look upon. In Cobbett's " Rural 
Rides " — perhaps not a book much read now — and in the notes of 
all travellers, the features I have merely hinted at are emphasized 
with picturesque details. It is, of course, pleasant to be out of 
doors there in all suitable weather, and it is truly said that even 
the rain does not stop English pedestrianism. 

When an English man or an English woman wishes to take a 
walk, — and both walk more and further than Americans, — he or 
she takes it "weather" or no. It is true, the good roads invite 
walking as ours do not, but the climate and the attractions of 
their landscape seem to prompt this exercise, too. 

T was struck particularly with the strong, solid step of the 
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women everywhere. They walk, even in London, with a firm 
tread, so well put down that it is noticeable. And they are 
healthy-looking to an extent that we cannot match in any of our 
women in America. So rosy and rubicund are the faces of the 
country women who come into London from their homes that you 
would make an affidavit almost, if you did not know to the con- 
trary, that they are painted. And they are marvellously well de- 
veloped in form. There is a beauty in this superb health that is 
matchless in itself, even where chiselled charms and perfect out- 
line in feature are wanting. 

Large families, and a majority of them girls, are everywhere 
common. To meet a family of fifteen children, nine of them 
girls, is not at all the event there that it would be here. But the 
English girl is not a constituted member of the social circle until 
she gets quite old. Even then she lacks the vivacity and know- 
ingness of the American girl. It seemed to me that all the girls 
I saw of twenty-one and under were kept in the tutelage and 
background which we apply to the girls in smallest pinafores 
here. They are all silent and subdued. They even dress to some 
extent like little girls, and display no knowledge beyond that to 
be acquired in the nursery, even if they are not as simple as they 
seem. 

Bat the English woman and girl are not butterflies of idle- 
ness, or of mere fashion and society. They are always doing 
something, and doing something that is practical. And yet what 
the nation is going to do with them all I cannot imagine. The 
father of eleven asked me if there was not a wide opportunity for 
their activities here. If they should come, they would make wel- 
come immigrants, surely, and I am sure those accustomed to the 
better conditions in life would make excellent wives, as domes- 
ticity and the homely virtues are the product of their training. 

Do you ask me if I like England ? It ought not to be a diffi- 
cult matter for the reader who has followed me so far in this 
sketch to guess. I can still appreciate without diminution of 
sentiment the glory of " Hail, Columbia ! " ; but I have reason 
to feel also a close sympathy with the spirit that sings " God 
Save the Queen ! " 

P. T. Baekum. 



